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REALISM A DEFENSIBLE DOCTRINE 


HE realism I shall defend in this article is an epistemological 
doctrine. This doctrine concerns the relation which the object 
in knowledge sustains to our cognizing or judging consciousness; and 


- this doctrine asserts that whenever we judge or acknowledge anything 


to be real, that object is not constituted and made real by our assert- 
ing or acknowledging consciousness; its realness is simply acknowl- 
edged, accepted, submitted to. 

Now, obviously, it is indifferent to realism what may be the 
contents or whatness of that which is asserted to be real. This ob- 
ject may be psychical matter of fact, as the idealist holds, or it may 
be matter as the materialist maintains. Realism is as compatible 
with an idealistic theory of reality as it is with the opposing theory 
of materialism. Psychical beings are as real for the realist as are 
material beings, and real for the same reason. The mind of Robin- 
son Crusoe, with-its hopes and its fears, is as real as the rock on 
which this solitary man’sat; and real for precisely the same reason, 
namely, this mind did. not owe its existence and its character as real 
to any human mind which might have been thinking of him; and for 
that same reason was the rock real on which Robinson Crusoe sat. 
It would be no disproof of realism, could the idealist establish his 
ontological doctrine, that whatever is real is psychical matter of fact 
or experience. The sole issue between the realist and his opponent 
reduces itself to the question, Does that which is judged to be real 
depend upon the judging or the cognizing consciousness which thus 
knows it for its character as real? The realist answers this question 
in the negative; his opponent must maintain the affirmative. The 
matter at issue is the sort of relation which exists between a cogniz- 
ing idea and its object. Does this object depend upon the idea for 
its character as real? The realist denies this sort of dependence; his 
opponent maintains it. 

The only possible disproof of realism would be the establishment 
of the proposition, that whatever is real as object of thought and 
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knowledge, is real because it is made so by the mind which knows it. 
This disproof can be attempted in three ways. 

The first of these attempts to disprove realism is made by Pro- 
fessor Royce in his truly great book, ‘‘The World and the Individ- 
ual.’’ This disproof is found in the third lecture in Vol. I. This lec- 
ture, as Professor Royce announces, is ‘‘devoted to a critical study 
of the realistic conception of what it is to be.’’ Professor Royce’s 
method of procedure is briefly the following: He first defines what 
he maintains must be the realist’s meaning of reality, and then he 
so develops the necessary implications of this meaning, that the 
logical outcome is a conception of being which makes any intelligible 
relation of an idea to this being impossible. The realist is thereby 
reduced to absolute silence; he can intelligently say nothing about 
what he ealls reality. Let us now see how this complete disproof of 
realism is effected; and, as far as possible in Professor Royce’s own 
words. ‘‘ Realism asserts that to be real means to be independent of 
ideas, which, while other than a given real being, still relates to that 
being.’’ ‘‘Realism asserts that the mere knowledge of any being by 
any one who is not himself the being known, makes no difference 
whatever to that known being.’’ It is this independence of being 
known which constitutes the realness of the being that is known. 
Now, according to Professor Royce, this independence is absolute; 
the object in the realist’s doctrine of knowledge is in every respect 
indifferent to the knower; it sustains no conceivable relation to the 
idea that would know it; the two are a pair of absolutely unrelated, 
completely sundered beings. No change which might take place in 
either one of these beings can make any difference to the other 
being, save perhaps the difference between such a change being 
known or not being known. 

Now, since the realist’s cognitive idea is itself a being, as truly so 
as is the object of this idea, the realist must, if consistent, hold a 
pluralistic conception of the world, the necessary feature of which 
is that the many real beings exist in absolute indifference to each 
other; there being no relations which can conceivably exist between 
these beings, these individual beings can take absolutely no account 
of each other. Now, inasmuch as an idea or a cognitive process, if it 
be a fact at all, must be real just as the other beings are real, this 
idea or knowing process and its supposed object must be a pair of 
beings of which the same thing is true that is true of any two of the 
beings which compose this pluralistic universe. From which it in- 
evitably follows that the realist’s idea can take no account of that 
which is said to be its object; this idea can know nothing whatever. 
‘*The realistic theory, then, as we know, by its own explicit conse- 
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quences, and just because its real objects are totally independent of 
its ideas, has nothing to do with any independently real object; and 
has no relation to the independent external world that its own ac- 
count defines.’’ ‘‘No realist, as he himself now must consistently 
maintain, either knows any independent being, or has ever in idea 
found himself related to one, or has ever made any reference to such 
a being, or has ever formed or expressed an opinion regarding one, 
or in his own sense of the word real, really believes that there is one’’ 
(p. 136). 

If this reasoning is sound, it must be admitted that it effectually 
disproves the doctrine of realism. The better to appreciate the 
seeming cogency and conclusiveness of this argument of Professor 
Royce, I will put it in the form of a syllogism; and as a syllogistic 
argument I shall then examine it. I can do so without any injustice 
to Professor Royce because it is his contention that he has logically 
disproved the realist’s conception of being. 

The syllogism will read as follows: The real beings of the realist 
are absolutely unrelated; no one of these beings can possess any 
knowledge of any other being. Now, the realist’s cognitive idea 
and its object are a pair of such real beings: therefore this idea can 
not possibly have any knowledge of its pretended object. Now, of 
course, this syllogism is valid only if both its premises are valid. 
The propositions which form the premises of this syllogism should 
either be self-evident ones, or their truth should have been clearly 
and conclusively established. I shall show that this has not been 
done; Professor Royce has established neither of the propositions on 
which the validity of his argument against realism depends. His 
argument really commits the old fallacy of ‘‘petitio principii,’’ para- 
doxical as this assertion may seem to my readers. Let us examine 
the major premise of this syllogism, in other words Professor Royce’s 
conception of realism. When the realist says that the object in 
knowledge is independent of the idea which knows it, his meaning is 
that this object does not owe its existence and its character as real 
to the thought which knows it. The realist, rightly understood, de- 
nies only a certain sort of relation between the knower and the being 
that is known. The denial of this particular relation no more car- 
ries with it the denial of all other relations, than does the denial of a 
causal relation between two objects carry with it the complete un- 
relatedness of these objects; the relations of likeness, difference, 
time, space, means, and ends, may remain, if a causal relation is 
denied. The truth is, no realist who knows his own doctrine, main- 
tains the sort of pluralism which Professor Royce assumes he must 
maintain. But even if the realist did hold such an ontology as Pro- 
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fessor Royce attributes to him, the consequence would not be what the 
argument of Professor Royce maintains, since the realist is not bound 
to accept the minor premise of this syllogism. What I maintain is, 
that the realist is not bound to accept either premise of this syllogism, 
and that if he does accept the major premise, he need not accept the 
minor ; so that he can escape the fatal conclusion in any event. But, if 
our realist really knows his doctrine, he will accept neither of the prem- 
ises of this syllogism. The many real beings in the pluralist’s uni- 
verse are not altogether unrelated, merely because they do not depend 
upon each other for their individual existence. Why can they not 
take account of each other, act upon each other, stand in all sorts of 
relations, the cognitive relation being one of them? What has Pro- 
fessor Royce done to establish the monstrous proposition, that the 
real beings of the pluralist are absolutely unrelated beings? 

But, even supposing that this proposition could be established, 
there still remains the other proposition, the minor premise ; and what 
has Professor Royce done toward proving this proposition? How has 
he shown that the realist’s cognitive idea and its object are a pair of 
real beings in the same sense of the term in which any two beings 
in the pluralist’s world are real? It seems to me this assertion is 
based upon an entire oversight or misapprehension of the nature of 
a cognitive idea and the character of the cognitive relation. Pro- 
fessor Royce appears to have confounded psychological existence 
with epistemological function. In its cognitive character or function, 
the relation between an idea and its object can with no propriety of 
speech be called a relation between two beings, such as may exist 
between two objects which this idea may know. The import of a cog- 
nitive idea is a judgment, a judging consciousness. Now, the rela- 
tion between a judgment, a judging consciousness, and the object or 
matter with which that judgment deals, is not of the same sort as 
are the various relations which exist between real beings. A judg- 
ment, a judging function is not an entity, a being at all in the sense 
in which a pluralist regards his beings as real. This being the case, 
were it true that the beings in the pluralist’s universe are absolutely 
unrelated, it would not follow that no relation can exist between the 
cognitive idea of the realist and the object of that idea. 

I have said that Professor Royce has not offered any evidence 
which is competent to establish the minor premise of his argument; 
I should not, however, pass over his attempt to force upon the realist 
the fatal admission of this minor premise. Here is his reasoning: 
“*T ask the realist: ‘Is not your own idea itself a real being, or at 
least a part of one?’ ‘Come, let us reason together. If you, the 
realist, are a being independent of my idea of you, then are not 
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your own ideas a part of your own independent being?’’’ I am 
moved to ask, Can Professor Royce be really serious in this reason- 
ing? He must be a dull-minded realist who is caught by such a 
sophism. As if the realist’s ideas are a part of himself, as individual 
bricks are a part of the wall from which they are broken. Between 
a thinker and his thoughts there is not the same sort of relation as 
exists between a total object which this thinker may have in mind 
and a fragment or part of that object. The relation between a real- 
ist as a being and other beings can not be regarded as identical with 
the relation between this realist’s ideas and these other beings; so 
to interpret the matter is, as I have shown, to misapprehend the 
character of the cognitive relation. My conclusion from this exami- 
nation of Professor Royce’s reasoning is that, so far as any argu- 
ment he has produced goes, realism remains a tenable doctrine. 

I turn next to the second attempt to disprove realism, which my 
readers will find in Taylor’s ‘‘Elements of Metaphysiecs.’’ 

It is along two lines of reasoning that Professor Taylor seeks to 
disprove the doctrine of realism: 

1. He attempts to show that the realist’s doctrine is untrue be- 
cause it contradicts the necessary character of what is real, and the 
necessary relation which reality sustains to cognitive consciousness. 

2. The second line of reasoning aims to show that the realist’s 
meaning of reality is self-contradictory, since he is compelled to de- 
fine the unreal in the same terms in which he defines the real. 

Taking up this first line of reasoning, I will first examine this 
alleged contradiction between the realist’s object in knowledge and 
the necessary character of what is real. Professor Taylor maintains 
that the idealistic conception of reality which he thinks he has se- 
curely established in the sections of his book which precede the one 
which deals with realism, has itself disproved any such conception 
of reality as the realist is bound to maintain. Now, even granting 
that Professor Taylor has established his idealistic proposition, that 
whatever is real is psychical matter of fact, I do not see that he has 
disproved realism, which, as I have shown, is quite as compatible 
with an idealistic ontology as with the ontology which maintains 
that some reality at least is non-psychical in content. If Professor 
Taylor admits the reality of finite minds or finite consciousness, and 
that a cognitive relation exists between these finite real-beings, his 
idealism is in itself no disproof of realism. Professor Taylor would 
not say, because the minds of my human fellows are in their con- 
tent psychical matters of fact, and as such are real, that they must 
in any sense depend upon my mind if I am to have knowledge of 
these minds. Surely they must be present in some way to my ex- 
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perience if they are to be my known realities; but how present—as 
depending upon my experience for their existence as real? Hardly 
so. Well, the realist. denies no more dependence than would Pro- 
fessor Taylor in the case of knowing the minds of our human fellows. 
I think it still remains for Professor Taylor to clearly show that 
realism contradicts the idealistic conception of reality, even admit- 
ting the truth of that conception. 

Nor is it at all apparent to me that Professor Taylor is more suc- 
cessful in his second line of reasoning, which attempts to involve the 
realist in fatal self-contradiction. This is his method in dealing with 
the realist : ‘‘Can you think of sheer unreality otherwise than as that 
of which no mind is ever aware, of which no purpose ever has need 
to take account as a condition of its fulfilment?’’ Having got, as he 
supposes, the only possible answer to this question, Professor Taylor 
proceeds to draw the fatal net about the unsuspecting realist in this 
wise: ‘‘To think of it (unreality) is to attribute to it as its definition 
precisely that independence in which the realist finds the mark of 
ultimate reality’’; in other words, the realist is made to define un- 
reality in precisely the same terms as those in which he is supposed 
to define reality; and this is fatal to his doctrine. Now, I can not 
think it should be difficult for a realist to escape a snare so openly 
spread before him. He has but to make this answer to this crucial 
question: ‘‘I do not judge that something is unreal because no one 
is or can be aware of it, and because no purpose can take account of 
it; I judge something to be unreal because it contradicts that which 
I have already accepted to be real, because it lacks the necessary 
qualities or marks of that which is real. What is unreal is not unreal 
because, as you appear to assume, no one is aware of it, and no pur- 
pose can take account of it; the truth is, rather, that no one is aware 
of this something, because it is unreal. I do not, therefore, define 
what is unreal and what is real in the same terms; and your effort to 
entangle me in self-contradiction is quite futile.’’ 

I can not see that Professor Taylor has been in the slightest de- 
gree successful in his attempt to disprove realism. So far from this 
being the case, it is not difficult to find in his own doctrine much 
that reads very like a substantial confession to the creed of realism. 
Let the reader who cares to do so, note the following passages, which 
I think, taken in their contexts, go far toward justifying my state- 
ment. I will ask attention to a few of these statements, which, I 
contend, can hardly be interpreted so as to avoid a distinctly real- 
istic meaning. 

On pages 54 and 55 we read as follows: ‘‘Presence in immediate 
experience is a universal character of all that is real, because [italics 
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are mine] it is only in so far as anything is thus presented in immedi- 
ate unity with the concrete life of feeling that it can be given as a 
condition or fact of which an individual interest must take account 
on pain of not reaching accomplishment.’’ Now, will Professor 
Taylor tell me in what other terms need a realist define his object in 
cognitive experience? Can that which is declared to be a given con- 
dition or fact, on the taking account of which depends the realiza- 
tion of a purpose, the satisfaction of an interest, be otherwise thought 
of than as something which does not owe its being, its esse, to the 
mind that thus takes account of it? 

Again, on page 55, it reads: ‘‘To say that reality is essentially 
one with immediate feeling, is only another way of saying that the 
real is essentially that which is of significance for the attainment of 
purpose.’’ And on page 56 we are told, that that is real on which 
we are ‘‘constrained to take account for the fulfilment of our pur- 
poses.’’? Now, can we be constrained to take account of anything as 
an objective condition on the due taking account of which depends 
the accomplishment of our purposes, if at the same time it is true 
that this same constraining condition is itself constituted or deter- 
mined to be what it is by the mind that is constrained to take account 
of it? 

Once more, take the concrete case which is given on page 56: 
‘‘Suppose that some purpose of more or less importance requires 
my immediate presence in the next town. Then the various routes 
by which I may reach that town become at once circumstances of 
which I have to take note, and to which I must adapt my conduct, if 
my important purpose is not to be frustrated.’’ ‘‘For simplicity’s 
sake we will consider the case in which there happens to be only one 
available way. This one available way is real to me as contrasted 
with the infinity of mathematically possible routes, precisely because 
the execution of my purpose restricts me to it and to no other.”’ 
The various other routes, we are told, are possible routes—not real 
routes—because, ‘‘no purpose compels me to adapt myself to their 
peculiarities or fail of my end.’’ Now, it would seem that whatever 
sustains this sort of relation to our experience or our consciousness, 
can not in any conceivable way owe its reality to that consciousness 
or purpose which it thus objectively determines. 

I think it is a fair conclusion from these passages that Professor 
Taylor has himself, unwittingly of course, accepted the realist’s doc- 
trine. And if this inference is fair, the conclusion of the whole 
matter as regards Professor Taylor would appear to be, that he has 
done rather more toward confirming the doctrine of realism than 
toward its disproof. 

This brings me to a brief examination of the third alleged disproof 
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of realism. This attempted disproof moves along strictly epistemo- 
logical lines. In substance it is the following: Realism is not true, 
because it leads to scepticism or complete agnosticism. For, if the 
object be what the doctrine maintains, then knowledge must consist 
in getting somehow a copy of this object, by an idea to which this 
object is essentially alien or indifferent. Whether this relation be 
conceived as one of copy to an original, or as agreement or symbol, it 
comes to essentially the same thing; there is a separation between 
knowing idea and known object; they are so far different that no 
examination of the idea can make us certain that it knows its sepa- 
rated and alien object. Only a mind to which both our idea and 
its object could be really present could tell whether a given idea 
in our minds was true or untrue. But for us there is no such means 
of ascertaining whether or not any idea which seeks correspondence 
with reality does so correspond. Nor have we any indisputable cri- 
terion or test of truth in the case of any idea which seeks knowledge. 
The admission of this fact is the confession of doubt. Now, I frankly 
admit that the realist’s doctrine of knowledge does logically issue in 
this sort of scepticism. If this doctrine is true, there is no absolute 
certainty of truth regarding any matters of fact which transcend 
immediate experience. But, is the situation really otherwise with 
the idealist’s doctrine? I think not. Idealism, no more than realism, 
saves us from philosophic or theoretical doubt. 

I have not space in this article fully to establish this proposition ; 
I will only in outline state the argument which I think will estab- 
lish it. For idealism as for realism, in the last analysis the essence of 
knowing or the cognitive process is essentially the same; it consists 
of the interpretation of experience, the experience being the given, 
the here and now indisputably real. Now, the essence of this inter- 
pretation is, first, to conceive the matters of fact, whatever they are, 
in a certain way; and secondly, to deduce from this conception the 
sort of experience which should be actual, if the conception is a true 
one; and thirdly, to verify this conception by the agreement between 
its deduced experience and actual experience—our own individual 
experience and the experience of all other minds. The only avail- 
able test of the truth of a conception is that it works well, both in 
making the individual’s experience coherent, harmonious, and satis- 
fying within itself, and harmonious with the experience of other 
individuals. Now, while a high degree of probable truth is attain- 
able—a probable truth that is practically satisfying, as good for 
practical purposes as complete theoretic certainty—it remains al- 
ways possible that reality may be other than our thought conceives it. 
Only the absolute mind can be free from this possible doubt. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. JoHN E. Russe... 
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THE OBLIVESCENCE OF THE DISAGREEABLE 


TUDENTS of language tell us that human speech has produced 
a much greater number of names for unpleasurable emotions 
than for pleasurable. Whether this is due to an actual superiority 
in the number of unpleasant forms of feeling or to the power of un- 
pleasant experiences to attract a higher degree of attention we are 
not told. According to Wundt' a full explanation would probably 
involve both factors. However this may be, the fact itself suggests 
a principle of the life of feeling which seems to the writer to have 
received inadequate appreciation in attempts at a philosophy of 
conduct. Mark Antony’s lines, 


“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 


have passed unchallenged in many a subsequent elegaic. Specific 
illustrations of the sentiment are no doubt abundant, but the lines 
are psychologically false. The true process, which we have here 
ealled the oblivescence of the disagreeable, is a far-reaching one, 
and is exemplified on every hand. 

With respect to their quality in anticipation and in retrospect, 
pleasures and pains show certain radical differences, and upon these 
differences are based the tendency of much pedagogical practise 
and the character of many social institutions. In anticipation, it is 
clear, pleasures, as compared with pains, are relatively weak and 
colorless, while in retrospect the situation is completely reversed. 
Painful experiences, once survived, tend to dwindle into mere 
memory images, or may even undergo a transformation of feeling 
tone, becoming humorous or agreeable in retrospect. The discom- 
forts of mountain travel ‘‘are almost always funny as you look back 
on them,’’ says Stewart Edward White.2 Mark Twain, in the con- 
cluding chapter of ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,’’ remarks the same tendency : 
‘“Nearly one year has flown since this notable pilgrimage was ended; 


_ and as I sit here at home in San Francisco thinking, I am moved to 


confess that day by day the mass of my memories of the excursioh 
have grown more and more pleasant as the disagreeable incidents of 
travel which encumbered them flitted one by one out of my mind.’’ 

Every one has seen his own stage frights, social predicaments, 
and financial embarrassments turned into comic situations by the 
coming of ‘‘the morning after.’’ Either of two things may be seen 
to occur here. Sometimes the whole experience, which had a dis- 


*“ Outlines of Psychology,” p. 200. 
*“ The Cabin,” American Magazine, June 10, 1910, p. 248. 
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agreeable affective tone while being lived through, becomes amusing 
when we objectify it and look back upon it from the point of view 
of a spectator. Or again, the disagreeable features become curi- 
ously faded out, and only such agreeable features as were orig- 
inally present, but subordinated, survive vividly in memory. And 
this agreeable element, as is the habit of all pleasant experience, is 
intensified and vivified far beyond its original quality. The law 


- is general; ‘the disagreeable, once lived through, oblivesces; the 


agreeable becomes enriched, magnified, and embellished with tone 
and color that it did not originally possess. Mark Antony notwith- 
standing, the good that men do to us still lives after them. Their 
evil is unwittingly, but inevitably, buried. 

The canonization of saints, the apotheosis of strenuous historic 
characters, the obituaries of our friends, the reminiscences of child- 
hood, all testify to this natural and universal habit of forgetting the 
bad and exalting the good. ‘‘Distance lends enchantment’’ if the 
stretch is back through a region of memory, but for a cast into the 
future the maxim is a disappointment. The ‘‘moss-covered bucket’’ 
and ‘‘the house where I was born,’’ the days on ‘‘the old homestead’’ 
‘‘when father was a boy,’’ the playthings of infancy, the sweet- 
hearts and small adventures of adolescence, the athletic feats of col- 
lege days,—all owe their reminiscent glory to the operation of this 
law of oblivescence. And evil take that mechanical realist whose 
prosaic memory enables him to parody and reduce to comic situa- 
tions our retrospective revels in ‘‘the days of auld lang syne’’! 

Only through unusual philosophic effort is a prospective Utopia 
ever portrayed. <A writer in the New York Sunday Times*® once 
wrote trenchantly of this instinct: ‘‘Most hopelessly ineradicable is 
the belief that just behind us, not just before nor just about us, lies 
the Golden Age. Behind us are Adam and the Garden. Behind us 
are the saints. .. . Cheap politicians in Downing Street, trust tools 
and wild-eyed incendiaries in Washington, a self-advertiser on the 
German throne. Nothing much doing to-day. Ah, but look back of 
you, just back! You don’t need to look more than fifty years; that is 
almost time for the gold-platers to get done their never-ending work, 
their many-thousand-years-old work; the work of making any age 
into a Golden Age, any man into a god.’’ The only error in this 
anonymous paragraph is the implied note of censure. The tendency 
to idealize the past is a human instinct, not a current fad. An in- 
stinct depends upon a physiological mechanism, and this instinct is 
ineradicable just because it is a function of the nervous organization 
off all the forms of life that possess even the most rudimentary con- 
sciousness. 


>For June 12, 1910. 
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Colegrove* studied by the questionnaire method the early mem- 
ories of nearly two thousand men, women, and children of the white, 
black, and red races, ranging from three to eighty-five years of age. 
The results, when platted, form a series of interesting curves showing 
for all ages, sexes, and colors the great predominance of pleasant 
memories over unpleasant. » With women the unpleasant recollections 
seemed to have a somewhat larger share than with men, and this fact 
correlates well with other rather distinct characteristics disclosed by 
studies of sex differences in mental traits.» But the pleasant reminis- 
cence, with both men and women, was still strikingly in the lead. 
Even in dream life the revived &greeable experience retains its su- 
perior vividness. The famous physiologist, Burdach, made the 
observation that joyful dreams waken the sleeper much more often 
than dreams of an opposite type. That which we have suffered our- 
selves ‘‘has no longer the same air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see it in the case of others,’’ 
wrote Stevenson’ in a letter to William Archer. 

Names originate for objects of immediate perception, for experi- 

ences which can be socially shared, since the chief function of words 
is to facilitate communication. And since pains, which have such 
feeble memory images, possess, both in prospect and in immediate 
experience, a disproportionate vividness, the greater variety of names 
for unpleasant emotions is easily understood. If primitive com- 
munication dealt chiefly with objects of memory instead of with 
objects of immediate experience, the law of oblivescence would lead 
us to expect the reverse proportion. 
« In the early adaptation of the organism to new situations, in the 
training of animals, the teaching of children, and in the acquisition 
of any new act of motor skill, the principle of oblivescence is funda- 
mental.+* In any process of learning, movements that miss the goal 
or result in dissatisfaction leave no trace in the nervous system, are 
forgotten, or are dissociated from the stimulus that once provoked 
them. But responses that result in success or that yield even a sec- 
ondary satisfaction become, by virtue of that very ensuing glow of 
pleasure, reenforced or fixed in the nervous system, and are more 
likely to recur in the presence of the original stimulus. By utilizing 
this law the stupidest animal can be taught to perform feats that 
simulate intelligent behavior. Play upon the nervous mechanism 
with apples or bits of sugar, rewarding the desired movement with 
the sweetmeat, then this movement, once thus reenforced, tends to 
occur again and again in the accidental and random behavior of the 
animal, while unrewarded or punished responses are automatically 
eliminated and forgotten. 


*“ Memory,” p. 255. 
5 Tetters,” p. 438. 
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Or place the animal in a cage or maze from which he can escape 
only by manipulating a certain catch on the door or by performing 
a definite series of movements which leads him to the only open exit. 
Outside the prison, but well within the animal’s vision, place food or 
some other article possessing the power to set up vigorous appropri- 
ative action. In experiment after experiment the same history is 
repeated. After much excited, random, and useless effort, the right 
movement happens to be made, and the captive liberates himself and 
secures his food. The next day random attempts are again indulged 
in, but many false movements have dropped out, and the successful 
one is hit upon much more quickly than before. So day after day 
the futile acts are gradually eliminated, dissociated from the stimulus, 
while the act which brings reward and pleasure is fixated and re- 
enforced. It is in much the same way that we learn to shave our- 
selves with safety. Thus we teach our pets to perform and our off- 
spring to talk, to read, and to follow the path of virtue. 

Summer after summer the watermelon patch serves as a positive 
stimulus to the predatory instincts of youth. The only controlling 
factors in a given temptation are the memories of escapades gone by. 
Last summer’s expedition had two results, an immediate gustatory 
satisfaction after the successful raid, and a subsequent punishment 
administered at home when the theft was discovered. This summer 
all the parental whippings of a season fade into schematic memories 
before the joyful recollection of that one nocturnal feast. In the 
moment of experience, the pain may have been a hundredfold more 
intense than the pleasure, but, in retrospect,~the law of oblivescence 
has completely reversed the order. Only the threat of another whip- 
ping which transforms a painful memory into a dreaded anticipation 
can serve to restore the moral value of the two incentives. The case 
could easily be developed to illustrate the superiority of reward over 
punishment as an instrument of correction. Anticipated pleasures 
and remembered pains both suffer underestimation. 

e The neural basis of this law is clear in its rougher outlines only. 
Disagreeable stimuli are those which reflexly provoke retractile, in- 
hibitory, or interfering motor responses, and these mean suppressed 
nervous activity, restricted circulation, decreased muscular tonus. 
As a consequence nervous pathways open to incoming or outgoing 
impulses are blocked or have their resistance raised. A given stim- 
ulus will then make a relatively weak impression. Pleasurable stim- 
uli, on the other hand, not only depend on, but in turn provoke, 
expansive motor responses, and this means increased cerebral activity, 
accelerated circulation, heightened tonus, and a lowered resistance 
of the synapses which constitute the brakes of the nervous mechanism. 
This resistance being lowered, not only will a given impulse effect 
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easier entrance to the higher levels, but, the appropriate brain cen- 
ters once being set into activity, adjacent centers, already overflowing 
with aimless nervous energy, will all discharge into the path thus 
opened for them. The result will be not only a relative intensifica- 
tion of the stimulus, but a reenforcement of the path through which 
it came and of the central connection through which the sensory im- 
pulse became transformed into a response. This nervous process 
results, in terms of our accompanying consciousness, in the funda- 
mental law of the oblivescence of the disagreeable, and in its cor- 
relate, the persistence of the pleasant. The act of learning is thus 
analyzed into a process of trial and error, and the acquisition of skill 
is due to the fixating power of the pleasure tone coming from more 
or less accidental success. 

But the law of oblivescence extends far beyond these rudimen- 
tary educative performances. Only through its operation is rendered 
possible much of the satisfaction yielded by works of art, notably by 
painting, poetry, and descriptive literature. Why are we charmed 
by a scene on canvas which would scarcely attract attention, or might 
even repel us, if it should actually occur on the pavement? Obvi- 
ously because the disagreeable features which a photographic realism 
would be compelled to include have escaped the artist and are neg- 
lected in our own interpretation. I recall a cold windy day on 
Broadway and a little episode that particularly suggested this law 
to me. ‘Two hats had blown off in the crowd and one owner suc- 
ceeded in recovering what he supposed to be his property. He was 
at once pursued for half a block by the other man and accused of 
appropriating the wrong head-dress. Rough words, argument, proof, 
and final chagrin ensued. Meanwhile the street boys were encour- 
aging the leeward progress of the second hat by the most damaging 
methods, abetted by the grin of the traffic policeman. A promising 
subject this for the canvas of some American Jan Steen. The for- 
getability of the unpleasant would eliminate the sting of the wind, 
the bitter cold, the dust, the noise, the crowded street, the odors from 
the subway, leaving on the canvas only the comic and suggestive ele- 
ments. But the event occurred on the pavement; the disagreeable 
afternoon’s walk was too recent to be a memory, and I argued in vain 
with my companion that the scene contained artistic possibilities. 
‘‘The Song of the Lark,’’ ‘‘The Angelus,’’ or any picture of peasants, 
of toil, of landscape, or of battle, without the aid of this transforming 
principle, would lose much of its unity and halo. Similarly, when 
Isaac Walton invites the traveler to sit with him ‘‘under the mul- 
berry hedge until the shower passes,’’ the reader’s imagination con- 
jures up a pleasing picture of verdure and the greensward, in utter 
disregard of the anthills, the mud, and the water trickling down the 
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traveler’s neck. How often do I recall the ‘‘grassy meadows’’ of 
my boyhood or admire the cool green spots of them portrayed in 
water-color! But how much oftener have I sought throughout those 
cattle pastures for a patch where one with only temperate instincts 
of cleanliness could rest awhile in comfort! 

Professor Freud® has recently pointed out the far-reaching opera- 
tion of the deeply rooted tendency to suppress or escape from ideas 
that can arouse painful feelings., As a result of this ‘‘elementares 
Abwehrstreben’’ the disagreeable not only oblivesces, but carries with 
it other ideas or experiences which may be associated with it in the 
most accidental or formal way, through similarity of word clang or 
contiguity in time. \ Working on the hypothesis of such associational 
suppression, Freud has been able to gain valuable insight into the 
mechanism of many a curious abnormality of daily life, such as errors 
or failures of memory, mis-speaking, awkwardness, false judgments, 
superstitions. The fundamental fact back of all this is that the dis- 
agreeable does oblivesce to a more striking degree than the pleasant. 
When this oblivescence is occasioned by voluntary, ethical, or peda- 
gogical suppression it may lead to more or less grave disturbances 
of normal functions. When it is occasioned by the natural fading 
due to its own distastefulness the consequences are much more com- 
fortable. 

In art, in pedagogy, in penal procedure, in long-deferred crim- 
inal trials, and in daily life, the principle is everywhere apparent. 
Even in reasoning, the gratifying confirmatory instance sticks in the 
mind, while the negative cases all go glimmering into oblivescence. 
Human nature is intrinsically idealistic, hedonistic, indeed. So is 
all life, for that matter, and organisms are selected for survival on 
that basis. Reproductive imagination must so transform events that 
have passed that future action and effort will be stimulated rather 
than inhibited. The disagreeable must oblivesce if future good is to 
be realized, and those organisms survive in which the transfiguration 
most effectually takes place. The oblivescence of the disagreeable 
must ever remain a controlling law of conscious behavior, and its 
significance in the process of selection foy, individuaKand race sur- 
vival could be emphasized in great detail} So long as affective tone 
is potent to determine the desirability of a stimulus or the appro- 
priateness of a reaction, so long will this principle of the life of feel- 
ing remain an incentive to youth, a comforter to the senile, a guar- 
antee of the worth of the future, and a constant exhortation to hope 
and renewed effort. 

H. L. Houiineworrs. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


*“ Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens.” 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Duty of Altruism. Ray Mapping McConnett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 255. 


The task which this book undertakes is that of finding the ground of 
obligation for altruism. Various attempts which have been made by 
others are considered and rejected: the attempt of theology to find the 
basis of obligation in God’s will; that of metaphysics to find it in @ priori 
principles, such as “ the categorical imperative” or “the absolute good ”; 
the attempt to find it in the conceptions of law and custom; the attempt 
of logic to show that altruism is a rational deduction from the desirability 
of the welfare of the individual; and the attempts of physiology, psy- 
chology, and evolutionary theory to furnish a ground for altruism by 
showing how it has developed in the individual or the race. The first 
eight chapters of the book are concerned chiefly with the exposition and 
criticism of these rejected theories. The last three are devoted to the 
unfolding of the author’s own doctrine, in which he acknowledges the 
influence of Schopenhauer, Paulsen, and Westermarck. Human obliga- 
tion, he maintains, can have its source only in “the good for man”; this 
is “a good affirmed by man’s nature, that is, by his own will.” Reason 
can not issue commands to the will; it can only show us the best means of 
realizing the will. “ My will is my nature; and I will live and must live 
according to my nature.” This doctrine the author carries out in strict 
individualistic fashion. ‘“ Every person” has “an ideal of his own,” and 
this “must be for him the final authority. Human natures differ, and 
their circumstances differ; and consequently their ideals differ” (pp. 202f.). 
“ Fullness of life” is the author’s ideal; it is also, he thinks, that of most 
men and may thus be called the normal human ideal. But those who 
hold it have no right to criticize others for cherishing a different one. 
“Your ideal is as good for you as mine is for me. ... An ideal means 
simply what is willed” (p. 208). And instead of asking what the indi- 
vidual ought to will, we should ask merely what he does will. 

When we consider the problem of altruism from this point of view, 
we get the following result. We can not say that men ought to regard 
the welfare of their fellows, but we observe that many men do regard it. 
In fact, most men do not ordinarily distinguish between their own good 
and that of others. The normal ideal—“ the will to live the largest life ” 
—leads naturally to this result. The normal man, then, has what we 
may call “a good will.” It is not true that evolution and education 
gradually convert egoism into altruism, but rather that the natural man 
loves his fellows. Egoist and altruist are alike abnormal: both distinguish 
between the interests of the individual and those of his fellows, the egoist 
preferring his own interests and the altruist those of others. Finally, the 
will and its ideal are incapable of changing. “The bad man is bad from 
birth” (p. 197). It is of no use to try to alter a bad will; all that we 
can do is to give naturally good, but obstructed, wills a chance to develop. 

Dr. McConnell’s book is interesting and valuable. His expositions of 
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other theories are clear and his criticisms keen and, in the main, sound. 
His own theory is presented attractively and persuasively, but the argu- 
ment for it is not altogether convincing. He is, indeed, right in asserting 
that obligation has its source in the good, that good, rather than duty, is 
the fundamental concept. And his theory that both altruism and egoism 
are extremes, which are opposed to the normal tendency to identify one’s 
own interests with those of one’s fellows, contains a valuable suggestion. 
But when he makes the good merely the product of the individual will, 
many will hesitate to follow him. For the theory is at variance with the 
essential meaning of morality. The heart and soul of the moral con- 
sciousness is the conviction that the good is something deeper than the 
will of any individual. It is true that an ideal which arouses no response 
in my nature is powerless to influence my conduct. But in emphasizing 
this, Dr. McConnell overlooks the equally important fact that the ideal 
which does arouse such response is—often, at least—felt by me as some- 
thing supra-individual. Apparently, what Dr. McConnell would have us 
believe is that, although as a matter of fact most persons do identify their 
own interests with those of others, it is no better to do this than to dis- 
tinguish between the two sets of interests and invariably to prefer one’s 
own. No one mode of conduct is intrinsically better than another; no 
end higher than another; no possible result of evolution more desirable 
than another. But to say this is to run counter to the fundamental moral 
convictions of men. Morality involves the assumption that some ends 
are, not simply preferred to others, but preferable. And this, as Aristotle 
showed long ago, leads to the assertion that there must be some end which 
is desirable in itself. We must, then, either say that the fundamental 
moral convictions of men are quite mistaken or must assume that there 
is a supreme end. 

Another point which I should question is found in the author’s conten- 
tion that, since the will of each individual is intrinsically incapable of 
change, there is no meaning in saying that one ought to be different from 
what one is. In the first place, I should urge that if there is a supreme 
end, then—whatever you may think about the power of the individual to 
alter his nature—there is still a meaning left for the word ought; for 
we can still say that certain modes of conduct and certain types of 
character are better than others. In this sense, what under present con- 

ditions can not be, we might still say ought to be. And in the second 
place, we should be cautious about asserting the impossibility of change 
in the fundamental direction of the individual will. A curious kind of 
fatalism reveals itself in this tenet of the author. He seems to conceive 
of personality as having a central core of being which is utterly unchange- 
able from birth to death, impervious to influence of any sort. And this is, 
to say the least, a large assumption. Granted that “a bad man can not 
be reached and converted [solely] through the intellect,” that “there is 
no hope” of persuading egoists “by [mere] appeals to reason” (p. 247), 
does it follow that the bad man, the egoist, can not be reached and con- 
verted in any way, that the will is incapable of responding to the appeal 
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of another will? If this be so, we ought not to say that, except in the 
case of moral perverts, there are any “bad wills.” The man who seems 
to be an egoist of the egoists may, after all, have a good will which has 
not yet come to clear apprehension of its ideal. Dr. McConnell seems 
to distinguish between moral perverts and egoists and to say that both 
are incurable (pp. 245, 247). But in view of the fact that many apparent 
egoists have been “converted” he is hardly justified in saying that any 
“egoist ” has a fundamentally bad will. 


ELuen Buiss Tapot. 
Mount HOoOLyoKe COLLEGE. 


Anti-Pragmatism: Author’s Translation from the French with Appen- 
dices. ALBERT Scuinz. Boston: Small, Maynard, and Company. 1909. 
Pp. xx + 817. 

This JournaL of May 27, 1909, contains my comments on the original 
edition of these essays. The translation has a brief introduction and a 
new appendix consisting of “ Answers to Some Criticisms.” 

The author complains now of not having been taken seriously, and 
again of not having been taken at all. The first point in his “ Answers ” 
is that there has not been criticism enough; that there has been too much 
of “the argument of silence.” However, be it said for the author’s mod- 
esty that he does not charge this “ silence ” to his own unanswerable argu- 
ment. He seems to think that his readers could “ talk back” if they only 
would. 

As for my own voluminous contribution to “ the argument of silence,” 
frankly I must confess that so foreign is the author’s whole standpoint 
and world to, what seems to me, the universe in which we are now living 
that I am unable to take it very seriously or to deal with it systematically. 
Historically it is interesting as a specimen of a belated effort at consistent 
intellectualism. And the clear and vivacious style makes it good reading. 
But the result is what Professor James calls “a sociological romance.” 
An attempt at general and systematic refutation would be as quixotic as a 
systematic critique of the Civitate Dei or the Summa Theologia. 

How is it possible to take seriously, however seriously it may take 
itself, a book which teaches in this day and part of the world that “ truth 
has nothing to do with life”; that “knowledge should be kept from the 
masses” (why so, “if truth has nothing to do with life”?); that “the 
masses have rights but no duties”; that “from the social point of view 
the false is preferable to the true” (how so, if “truth has nothing to do 
with life ”?) ; which sanctions pragmatism as a conception of life but con- 
demns it as philosophy ; which believes that the scientific spirit “ causes all 
the actions of men to be seen in a deterministic light; and is therefore 
capable of destroying the spirit of initiative and renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience as it is commonly interpreted”? (p. 205). (Yet 
“tyuth has nothing to do with life ”!) 

How is it possible to deal systematically with writing which after a 
valorous defense of pure thought, pure truth, and pure science from the 
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attacks of moralists, social reformers, and pragmatists blandly states that 
nevertheless “truth is discouraging (though “truth has nothing to do 
with life”) and it is from the outside, from religious revelation alone that 
comfort can be brought to us”? (This Journat, Vol. IV., p. 435.) As 
if this revelation itself could be anything else than additional “ truth,” 
in the author’s sense of truth; and as if such a statement were not a con- 
fession that this pure thought, pure truth, and pure science, whose banner 
has been so heroically defended, is not only “discouraging,” but since it 
must be supplemented from the “ outside” (outside of what?) by “ re- 
ligious revelation” is therefore fragmentary and not strictly pure after 
all; and as if, since truth as such is “ deterministic,” this supplementary 
truth revealed from the “outside” could be any less “ deterministic” 
than that we already have; as if, indeed, as coming from the “ outside ” 
it must not be much more so. 

In the next sentence the author finds comfort in reflecting that while 
he may be “ naive” (according to some of his readers) he is “ at least in 
good Christian company.” Some, however, may wonder how much com- 
fort the company of Christians will take on discovering that one of their 
number teaches that in so far as their doctrines are “true” they are 
“ deterministic ” and “ discouraging.” 

The source of these and any number of other variations of the same 
fundamental paradox is the total failure to see that the proposed cure for 
the alleged opposition of scientific truth and morality, namely, “ revela- 
tion from the outside,” is one of the chief causes, indeed a most aggravated 
form of the disease itself. A purely revealed truth, a science consisting 
of an accumulation of facts and laws rained down and collected as manna 
in the wilderness, is indeed “ deterministic ” and “renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience.” But how this is to be cured by more of the same 
thing, except on the homeopathic dogma of similia similibus curantur, is 
difficult to see. 

And it would be in vain to protest that this point ignores the assumed 
essential distinction between scientific and revealed truth, since (1) there 
is nowhere any attempt at a statement of what this distinction is: and 
(2) in teaching that revelation is to supplement and make good the im- 
perfections of “deterministic” and “discouraging” scientific truth the 
author himself abandons the distinction since this supplementation im- 
plies some sort of connection. 


A. W. Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and 
Civilized Children. LL. Esterte Appiteton. University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. Pp. 83. 

The author chooses for study five tribes, the Veddahs, Australians, 
Bushmen, Fuegians, and Eskimos, all low in culture but differing widely 
in race and environment. Their plays are classified in three ways. First 
as to somatic type, 7. e., as to whether the plays involve the use of the 
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large muscles of the body or whether they demand finer adjustments as of 
fingers or vocal chords. Secondly the plays are classified from the stand- 
point of organization, and thirdly from their psychological type, 7. e., as 
to whether their attractiveness depends on sensation, rhythm, mimicry, 
rivalry, etc. The general conclusion is reached that “the play of the 
savage tribes studied and the play of civilized children do not run in 
parallel lines. All the elements which appear in savage play reappear 
in that of civilized children, but in some respects the resemblances are 
very striking, while in others the differences are very great.” The num- 
ber and variety of games is greater among children; also “a new element 
disclosed itself in children’s play, with the appearance of ‘ teams,’ ‘ gangs,’ 
and ‘societies,’ namely, organization of the group into permanent rela- 
tions for purposes of play. We find nothing whatever of this in any of 
the five tribes studied.” 

The author next attempts to discover whether “the play of savages 
corresponds to any part of children’s play, to any particular type, or to 
any particular period of ontogenetic development.” She finds in the play 
of savages somatic activities and emotional intensity which characterize 
civilized children between the ages of six and twenty-three. The form of 
organization for savage play corresponds nearly to that found in the chil- 
dren’s play in the period from six to twelve or thirteen, and the intel- 
lectual play is comparable to that of civilized children of six to eleven 
years. 

The monograph presents interesting material and is well written. It 
concludes with a discussion of the theory of play. 

Kate Gorpon. 

MONTROSE, COLORADO. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1910. La connaissance de 
dieu chez saint Bonaventure (pp. 5-19): G. MEenNesson.-— We come to 
knowledge of God through three steps: (1) perception of the world of na- 
ture, since the cause is seen in its effect, and the wisdom of the creator 
in his creation; (2) contemplation of the image of God which he has 
placed in our souls; (3) final mystic elevation towards him who from on 
high rules throughout eternity the universe of bodies and souls. L/’absolu, 
étude historique (pp. 20-45): C. Hurr.—In the philosophy of Comte the 
absolute, although not recognized as existent, is found in the eternity of 
nature and the necessity of her laws; in the thought of Hamilton the 
absolute is not only non-existent, but unthinkable; for Mill the absolute 
is cause; for Spencer the absolute is the unknowable; in the thought of 
Renouvier likewise the absolute is the unknown and unknowable. L’édu- 
cation de la responsabilité (pp. 46-61): G. Bertier. —It is necessary that 
early in the life of the child we develop in him the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility. Revue critique d’histoire de la philosophie antique (deuz- 
aéme article) (pp. 62-84): A. Dits.—Reviews of St. Grorces Srocx’s 
The Eutyphro of Plato and The Ion of Plato; Rirrer’s Platons Staat 
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and Platon. Sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre; GoEDECKEMEYER’S 
Die Reihenfolge der Platonischen Schriften; Stise’s Plato als politisch- 
pddagogischer Denker; JeNsEN’s Demokrit und Platon. Les cours et 
conférences de la revue de philosophie (pp. 85-89). Cour de M. Petz- 
LAUBE sur La Vie personnelle de l’esprit. In his opening lecture M. 
-Peillaube showed the necessity for philosophical studies on the part of 
Roman Catholics. Succeeding lectures pointed out that the spiritual life 
is essentially a spiritual life. Analyses et comptes rendus: J. Walker, 
Theories of Knowledge: F. Cuovet. Drs. P. Mennier et R. Masselon, 
Les réves et leur interprétation: R. van per Enst-Gaume. N. Ach, 
Ueber den Willensakt und das Temperament: J. Brunet. A. Fouillée, 
Le socialisme et la sociologie réformiste. L. H. G. Greenwood, Aris- 
totle: Vicomachean Ethics. Book Six: P. D’Hérovuvitte. Recension 
des revues et chronique. 


Mumford, Edith E. Read. The Dawn of Character. A Study of Child 
Life. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1910. Pp. xi 225. 

Schiller, F. C.S. Riddles of the Sphinx. A Study in the Philosophy of 
Humanism. New and Revised Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein 


& Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. xxvii-+ 
478. 10s. 


Sewall, Frank. Swedenborg and the “ Sapientia Angelica.” New York: 
Dodge Publishing Co. Pp. 331. $1. 

Sissons, Edward O. The Essentials of Character. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1910. Pp. x-+214. $1. 


Vaschide, N., et Meunier, Raymond. La psychologie de l’attention. 
Paris: Bloud & Cie. 1910. Pp. 198. 3 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meeting on November 7 of the Aristotelian Society, the presi- 
dent, Mr. S. Alexander, gave his address on “Self as Subject and as 
Person.” The object of the paper was to distinguish the different senses 
of the self. In the “person” two elements are present, one the subject- 
self, the other the bodily self. The subject is consciousness, and it is dis- 
tinguished from external things, of which the body is one, as something 
which is “ enjoyed ” while they are “ contemplated.” This is a distinction 
of a purely experiential character. But consciousness and the body are 
not merely conjoined in the person; for an examination of acts of con- 
sciousness proves them to have not only time-characters, but also spatial 
ones. Consciousness is experienced in the same place with the body, and 
its acts are continued outwardly in the form of movements. The unity of 
consciousness and a certain part of the body is established by experience, 
but it becomes more definitely understood, on the ground of our knowledge 
of the brain, as being a character of the neutral activities (a restatement, 
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it is suggested, of the Aristotelian view of the soul). The enjoyed con- 
sciousness or subject and the contemplated body are therefore not merely 
aggregated, but the one is continuous with the other. The subject being 
thus an enjoyed thing, and not a contemplated one, it is necessary to ex- 
plain in what sense it can be said to be known, and this was the topic of 
the remainder of the address —The Atheneum. 


Durine the current month, Professor Dewey delivered three lectures at 
the University of Pennsylvania, on the George Leib Harrison foundation, 
on “The Problem of Truth.” The subjects of the several lectures were 
“Why Truth is a Philosophical Problem,” “ Correspondence, Coherence, 
and Consequences as Marks of Truth,” and “Truth as an Objective.” 
Professor Royce will lecture on the same foundation in February on the 
topic, “ The Nature and Accessibility of Absolute Truth.” The subjects 
of the three lectures are “The Nature and Use of Absolute Truth,” 
“ Theoretical Truth and Practical Truth,” and “ The Ideal and the Ac- 
cessible.” 


THE Cambridge University Press has undertaken the publication of a 
work entitled “ Principia Mathematica,” by Dr. A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., 
and the Hon. B. Russell, F.R.S.; the aim of the work is to show the de- 
pendence of mathematics upon logic by deducing from purely logical 
premises the elementary propositions of various branches of mathematics. 
The first volume, on mathematical logic and prolegomena to cardinal 
arithmetic, will be published very shortly. The second volume, concerning 
the principles of arithmetic, is in the press. In the third volume the au- 
thors have dealt with measurement and the principles of geometry.—Na- 
ture. 


One of the chapters in the latest volume of “ The Cambridge Modern 
History ” (published on December 8), dealing with “ The Scientific Age,” 
is written by Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., who has undertaken 
the important and difficult task of surveying the trend of modern science 
in all its various departments. In this chapter will be found considera- 
tions of the Darwinian hypothesis, of evolution and religion, of electrical 
invention, of bacteriological treatment of disease, and other phases of 
modern scientific progress.—Nature. 


Tue Nation of November 3 notices: “‘ A Guide to Reading in Social 
Ethics and Allied Subjects’ is the title of a unique bibliography which has 
been prepared through the cooperation of more than twenty teachers in 
Harvard University. Each instructor has contributed a list of the more 
noteworthy books in his special field, and in almost every case has added a 
brief criticism or analysis. The book will be published by the university 
early in November.” 


Dr. F. Lyman WELLS, formerly assistant in pathological psychology in 
the McLean Hospital, has entered upon the duties of assistant in experi- 
mental psychology in the Psychiatrie Institute of the New York State 
Hospitals, and lecturer in psychology in Columbia University. 
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